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“ And this woman carried a baby under her cloak.”—p. 450. 


THE VILVAGE: th 2? PA Hi. 


BY THE AUTIUOR OF “MARY POWELL.” 


O you know what a fright the village is in?” | incomes. These two were samples of a very large 

said Miss Hester Apreece, a gentle old lady, | class—spinsters, that were honours to womanhood, 

who, with her elder sister, lived in the smallest | not libels on it. Theirs were not the envenomed 

of genteel lodgings, on the smallest of genteel | tongues that carry evil reports, whether true or 
VoL. III. 133 
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false, from house to house. They would rather 
cover a scandal and hush it up. True, they were 
fond of gossip—or, rather, small talk—but it was 
flavoured with the milk of human kindness. In 
earlier days they had entered moderately into 
society—and good country society, too; but they 
were not literary, or witty, or brilliant. It is to 
be supposed they had the usual hopes and wishes 
that arise in the youthful heart; but if these hopes 
and wishes faded away, and they found themselves 
left unregarded and stranded on Lethe’s wharf, 
while others, gayer and more prosperous, sailed 
merrily by with a favouring wind, it did not 
convert their sweetness into acerbity, nor make 
them find a poor pleasure in speaking evil of their 
neighbours. Hence, if you went to them with the 
intention of an hour’s chat, you might be preity 


sure it would turn chiefly on the small affairs of | 
the living and occasional anecdotes of the dead; | 
but that you would never have need to say | 


afterwards— 

“* At every word a reputation died.” 
Therefore, when Miss Hester Apreece said to 
her friends, the Monktons, “ Have you heard what 
a fright the village is in?” the mother and 
daughters looked up from their knitting, netting, 
and crochet, or whatever female handiwork they 


might be about, with pleasant and harmless | 


interest. 
It was a homely matter, after all, nothing to 


write a sensation story about, but yet one that | 


stirred every mother of young children in the 
place; and it is quite worth my while to write 
about, and yours to read, because an easy solution 
was found of a difficulty that was theirs, and may, 
some time or other, be yours. 


There was a passage-boat that made daily trips | 
between the mainland and the pleasant little | 


fishing-village of Sandynook, which is the scene 
of my story. Sandynook is in a neighbouring 
island. I have not seen it this manya year. It 
was a small place then, it is probably a small place 
now, out of the common route of tourists, and too 
tame in its prettiness ever to become much worth 
hunting up. There were very few gentry; but 
among these few were some offshoots of nobility. 
it was very quiet, it was very cheap, which were 


attractions to this little coterie; it was also very | 


healthy, so that there was no resident medical 
man, nor need of one. The nearest practitioner 
lived at a large watering-place thirteen miles off— 


thirteen, that is, by land, six by sea; but, of | 
course, a doctor’s gig went by the former, though | 
the captain’s gig went by the latter. Once a week, | 


then, Mr. Jones went his rounds, and came to | 
‘hold oracle; “but at any rate, those not yet 


‘infected should be kept out of harm’s way; only, 


Sandynook in the course of them; put up his 
horse and gig, unlocked the door of a little tri- 
angular parlour—which he used for his consulting- 
room and dispensary—received patients, izquired 





into cases—if there were any—gave a draught to 
one, a box of pills to another, and always bade the 
recipient return the pill-box. 

This may seem foreign to my story, but it is not 
so. It was autumn. Barford’s boat had crossed 
and come back again as usual, laden with its usual 
kind of cargo: a quart of vinegar for one, two 
pounds of fresh butter for another, a piano, a 
smoke-jack, and a few passengers. We will not 
inquire whether any of the women returned, light. 
ened of the bladders of smuggled brandy they 
sometimes carried over under their petticoats, 
Among the passengers this time came a poor 
woman of the lowest class—perhaps not wrongly 
described as a tramp, and this woman carried a 
baby under her cloak. This mother and baby took 
| up their abode in the only place there was for 
them, the common lodging-house, where there 
were several poor lodgers already; and then, too 
late, it was discovered that the baby was covered 
with small-pox. 
| So this it was which put the village in a panic, 
;and well it might. It need not have done s0, 

mark you, had the children been duly vaccinated; 
| but that was far from being the case. We know 
| how difficult it is to get poor people to attend to 
‘this important precaution, even when they have 
every facility, which at Sandynook they had not. 
| Tt was not always convenient to mothers living in 
outlying farmhouses and cottages to come to Mr, 
Jones’s lodging on the day and hour appointed. 
Perhaps if they did, they found he had not the 
needful; anyhow, they generally threw the blame 
on him, and then felt their consciences relieved 
|of the obligation—just as if that saved their 
; children from danger. 

“Ah, my friends!” as their good clergyman 
used to say sometimes in the pulpit, when he was 
driving a plain truth home to them; “may we 
not spiritualise this a little?” Iam sure we may, 
if we have a mind. Werethe Sandynook mothers 
the only people that neglected to do what they 
should for their children, laid the blame on some- 
body else, and then discharged their consciences? 
Do parents never do this with regard to things 
that appertain to the soul, as well as the body ?— 
Ah, my friends! 

Now, too late, the villagers were frightened out 
of their senses to find a baby with the eruption 
full on it located in their midst, and went about 
piteously saying, “Oh! what shall we do?” 

“Many may even have taken the infection 
already,” said Miss Hester, looking anxiously at 
Mrs. Monkton, whom she was accustomed, even 
on short acquaintance, to consider a sort of house- 





what should be done P” ‘i 
“That which ought to have been done before, 
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said Mrs. Monkton; “they should all be vac- 
cinated without delay.” 

“'That’s what I think; only who’s to do it?” 

“The parish authorities ought to enforce it.” 

“ Ah, but they never do what they ought,” said 
Miss Hester, ruefully; “ Myr. Sloman won’t stir.” 

“Has he been spoken to about it?” 

“ Well, I believe so.” 

“We should never take things for granted. 
Perhaps if we inquire of him, we shall find he 
has not been applied to.” 

“Tf you think I should not seem meddling, I 
willask him,” said Miss Hester, hesitating; ‘ only 
people are so apt to censure interference.” 

‘But I think there is reason for it, in order to 
be helpful.” 

“Well, then, since you think so, I will.” 

And away sped the kind-hearted old lady, who 
returned after some time, very tired and dis- 
appointed. 

“Mr. Sloman is away, and Mr. Brown won’t do 
anything, nor will Mr. Green.” 

“Surely, then, Mr. Allworth will. He has 
children of his own, and, as a clergyman and 
father, will surely care for the infants of his 
parishioners. I will go and ask him.” 

“Oh, do,” cried Miss Hester; “he'll be sure to 
attend to you.” 

Mr. Allworth was as good a clergyman, I think, 
as ever lived—as amiable, I mean, and kind- 
hearted, but not always equal to an emergency. 
His sweet little wife was dead; he had a large 
young family; and really the wonder was the poor 
man got on as well as he did; and when there was 
any shortcoming, all were willing to make allow- 
ances. He preached much on faith, and practised 
what he preached; but now and then he did not 
see his way quite clearly. And his voice was so 
balmy and tender, and his blue eyes so full of 
gentleness, that, as he stood folding one hand 
over another, saying, “I really don’t exactly see 
what we can do,” one had not the heart to be 
angry with him. 

Yet Mrs. Monkton was very near being angry 
when he did so now, and spoke up rather briskly ; 
but she might as well have tried to spin a bit of 
muslin like a teetotum. It was labour in vain. 
He smiled gently, sighed, and folded his hands— 
“T think we must have faith.” 

“But faith without works is dead,” said she, 
hastily. 

“Yes—yes, indeed; but how would you improve 
that 2” 

“T think Mr. Jones should be 
vaccinate the children immediately.” 

“ Yes—yes, indeed.” 

“Then will you write to him ?” 

“Oh, I must not stir. There’d be no end of 
ill-will” 





sent for to 
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“Then who should P” 

* Mr. Sloman, without a doubt.” 

“Mr. Sloman is away.” 

“Ha, so I think I have heard. 
Brown.” 

“Mr. Brown declines to take any step.” 

“ Haum—then Mr. Green.” 

“ Mr. Green will have nothing to do with it” 

“T am not surprised. Well, then, you see 
nothing can be done.” 

“Not by writing to Mr. Jones ?” 

“Suppose you write; that will be the best 
way.” 

“T have not the least objection, if you authorise 
me, though Iam a mere summer visitor. But it 
does seem strange, not one of the residents will 
take it up.” 

“Tt does—very strange. But, oh, I could have 
told you beforehand that Mr. Brown wouldn’t, 
nor yet Mr. Green.” 

“You authorise me, then ?” 

“Oh, yes, I'll authorise you, as far as my 
authority goes; and I believe you'll find it quite 
sufficient. These people,” with a quiet little laugh» 
“will never do anything for themselves that they 
can get another to do for them. It’s their maxim. 
Gcod-bye, good-bye,’ shaking her hand with 
immense cordiality and a look of great relief. 
“T wish you every success.” 

She felt provoked at his putting it off on 


‘Then Mr. 


|her, but the feeling changed to pity as she met 





a group of his little children just outside the 
vicarage gate. 

“Poor little motherless souls!” thought she; 
“their complexions are like lilies and roses, and 
their skins so soft as to remind one of the Scrip- 
tural expression—‘and his flesh came again unto 
him like the flesh of a little child’ Tl answer 
for it he has had all his own children vaccinated. 
He would not like their faces to look like a split 
muffin.” 

Home she went, and wrete a business-like little 
note to Mr. Jones, telling him of the emergency, 
and begging him to come over without delay. 

Of course, time was lost before this note reached 
him. It brought back another. He was watching 
his immediate patients, and could not come before 
his regular day. 

Back wrote Mrs. Monkton—each letter causing 
a delay of twenty-four hours—to beg, if he could 
not come himself, he would send his assistant. 

Back came another answer, and the murder came 
eut. It was no good for the assistant to come, 
because he had no lymph. He believed there was 
none in the island. 

“Just as if he could not have written to the 
Vaccine Institution for some!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Monkton. ‘“ However, if he will not, I will.” 

So she wrote up to George Street, Fitzroy 
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Square, and, by return of post, received three 
quills with the desired matter. Then she wrote a 
brief line to Mr. Jones :— 

Dear Sir,—I have received the lymph from the Vaccine 
Institution, If you will kindly send over your assistant, the 


children shall be ready for him at my house any time you will 
appoint—the earlier the better, 


Miss Hester was in ecstasies. Mr. Allworth 
rubbed his hands instead of folding them. “I 
knew you would manage it!” they echoed with 
glee. 

Yes, so she did; but why could not they? Mr. 
Jones, shamed out of his indifference, said his 
assistant should come the day but one following, at 
noon. Notice was given at the post-office, and 
various parts of the village, that all who wished 


might bring their children, or be vaccinated them. 
selves. The village was delighted. 

And how many came, think you? Sixty! Not 
one less. Young menand maidens, big boys, little 
children, and babies; they filled the kitchen, hall, 
and passages, waiting for their turn, and a fine 
squalling there was of scared babies, whom the 
sisters pacified with lumps of sugar. It was an 
amusing, pleasurable scene—the mothers so glad 
and thankful. The young surgeon could not help 
laughing at the affair; he was greatly tickled at it, 
When he had finished, and they had all cleared off, 
the luncheon tray was brought in for him. He 
chatted over his mutton-chop and glass of wine, 
and then rode off on his pony. 

Thus ended the village panic. 











TELL ME, YE GOLDEN STARS. 


Tell me, ye restless waves hiding the dead, 
Tell me, ye moaning winds through the lone night, 

If the lost palpable are to your sight. 

If ye, O beating stars, like pulses fine, 

Hide in your eyes a love known here as mine; 

If in thy bosom deep, O sounding sea, 

Murmurs a plaintive voice ever of me ; 

If on thy breath borne, O wingéd wind, 

Cometh a sigh for him fainting behind. 


Tra me, ye golden stars over my head, 


Eager for answer upward I gaze, 
| Over me God’s worlds silently blaze ; 
| On the wild ocean’s face turn I mine eyes, 
But the wild ocean-wave nothing replies ; 
To the rude winds I turn, waiting to hear, 
Only my throbbing blood startles my ear. 
Silent the wind and stars, silent the sea, 
Yet though no answer be vouchsafed to me, 
All this dumb mystery yet shall depart, 
Death shall make clear to me, love, where thou art, 
Marrutas Barr. 








A WORD UPON 


BEING OUTSIDE. 


BY THE REV. W. M. STATHAM. 


WAS visiting the other day a 
young lady, the invalid sister of a 


dwelling alone in London, and who 
has been laid upon a couch of weak- 
ness for more than a year. It was 
Christmas-time, and fires were gleaming in 
opposite drawing-rooms, and children were being 
trotted along in cabs to their pleasant little gather- 
ings, and she said to me, with an eye on that out- 
side world of Christmas festivity, “ Did you ever 
write or think upon being outside?” Ah, I under- 
stood all the meaning of the word at once. Shut 
out from the interests and joys of others, looking 
at the great world without, as having no ability 
to join in its friendly circles! Now there was 
nothing morbid in this utterance; no attempt to 
despise the world, or to underrate it, or to make 





believe that it was more religious to have nothing | 


to do with it; but there was the quietly pensive 
feeling: “I have no part in all this; it is God’s 
will that I should be shut out of all this: and 
I can bear it because it is his will; but there 


North-country clergyman, who is | 


|comes across my mind the feeling that I am 
| outside.” 

| Well, it is a most suggestive subject: I do mot 
| know one more so; and the first consideration 
| that meets one is, that to be outside without God 
| would be almost unbearable. ‘To feel that we 
| were severed from others by sickness and solitude, 
and at the same time severed from Him, would be 
‘heart-heaviness indeed. The world outside and 
| God inside, is not so very hard to bear, especially 
| as he seems nearer to us then; and as our medi- 
| tative thought soars upward, there seems little to 
| tempt the eagle-winged soul to alight or rest on 
any other object. We get very near to the Re- 
deemer then; the air is still, and the voice of Christ 
jis very clear; the sensibilities of the soul are 
| keen, and the love of Christ is very tenderly felt! 
| Yes, we are alone, yet not alone. Our thoughis, 
angel-like, go up and down the golden ladder of 
| prayer, and we enter within the veil. Being out- 
side the world, we are yet in no sorry case; for 
being Christians, solitude shows us truths as 
night shows us stars. 
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Let it not be thought though, for a moment, 
that the world loses its interests for us; from our 
best and holiest frames of mind we come down 
again to common interests, and cares, and joys. 
Being Christians, there is a human as well as a 
Divine side to our lives; and to treat the world as 
though we did not care for it, is no sure evidence 
that we are better than others. It is God’s good 
world that is outside, and we cannot despise that, 
without despising something that he has made 
and pronounced very good. It is surely a healthy 
frame of mind, in every way, which, gazing out- 
side and seeing the drawn curtains, and the forms 
of little children dipping into the snapdragon 
dish, feels a longing of the spirit and a wishing | 
to be there. Look, too, next door. See old ‘oath 
young enjoying the merry games, shouting with 
delight when grandpapa gets wrong, or auntie 
gets out of breath, and surely it awakens a 
momentary longing to form part of that gather- 
ing of friends. Gathering, indeed! Why, the 
girls have been looking forward to it for the last 
fortnight, and are as graceful as they are good! 
Surely that is not worldliness, so called, but 
something different enough from that. Worldli- 
ness is baseness, graspishness, covetousness, bad 
tempers, stinging speeches, tricky dealings, hard, 
grabbing money-getting, sour-facedness, sulkings, 
snappishness, slander-talking, and taking people 
in. Oh! but the pride of dress. ‘Well, perhaps 
people who talk about the pride of dress often 
have as much of it themselves as anybody. Oh! 
but the waste of time. Is recreation a waste 
of time? If so, keep grinding at the mill-wheel 
of duty day by day, night by night, year by 
year. Recreation, mirth, joy, these are parts of 
our mysterious nature; sorrow and suffering do 
not cast them out. For all things there is a 
season. Most beautiful and most Christian is 
that life which can use the world as not abusing 
it; which can feel the smile of God resting upon 
itin its pleasures as well as its duties, and which 
can lift up the heart to God amid the cheerful- 
ness of the social gatherings, as well as in the 
solitude of the sick room. It is comparatively 
casy to gain a name for piety. If that be our aim, 
we have easy work. To abjure many pursuits 
and pleasures, to be constantly condemning others 
for their opinions or practices, may with many 
commend us as pious people, notwithstanding that 
we work intensely hard at mere money-getting, 
or are known to possess uncommonly awkward 
tempers; but it is not so easy to be a sincere 
discipie of Christ, to feel the constraint of his 
cross, and to be patient, kind, gentle, forbearing, 
tender, true, and good. 

All these reflections come from the question. 
Shall we say to the weak one, You ought not to 








Wish to be outside at these cheerful, happy 





gatherings; you ought to surrender it all without 
one thought about it? Well, we cannot say that; 
so let us talk a little about this outside world— 
about our neighbours A, and B, and C, about 
their joys and satisfaction; then let us turn to 
thoughts about that Gospel which makes us restful 
and happy, even when the great world is not for 
us; and then let us commend each other in prayer 
to the great Shepherd and Bishop of our souls. 

Outside! Well, we have now to consider the 
relation of this subject to multitudes of other 
people. We pass the hospital. Ah! what scenes 
are being transacted there—what mysteries at this 
moment, the last tragedy, perhaps, being acted 
out! It is visiting-day, and friends are going in 
—some with little gifts of fruit, and some with 
tidings of home and friends. Speed on, dear 
visitors, we are happier now; we can think of 
those poor sufferers as feeling that the great out- 
side world is not far off them, and is tenderly 
thinking of them, and providing for them. God 
save the Queen! Did she not send lots of toys to 
the little suffering children in the hospital lately ; 
and did we not read of the pleasant and touching 
spectacle of their eager interest and delight ? 

Let us walk on. We are passing a prison now. 
How many hearts there are thinking of the out- 
side world! Some young, and as yet unhardened 
ones, are there. When the grim warder shuts the 
gates, how those sullen stone walls seem to frown 
upon, and make them feel awfully shut out from 
men! I went once to visit a lad in Newgate gaol, 
and I shall not easily forget the feeling of having 
the locks turned in the gates as you went on. 
Outside—oh! there is freedom—friendship there 
—but in the cell! I like the prayer on Sunday 
morning, “That it may-please Thee to show thy 
pity upon all prisoners and captives.” Of course, 
people who have a notion that prayer should be 
chiefly connected with personal spiritual expe- 
riences, will not think much of 16; but once visit a 
prison, and then see, if possessing a sensitive and 
religious heart, whether you will not think of the 
multitudes who are bearing the just burden of 
their crimes, but who have human hearts, and who 
have friends and brothers in the outside world. 
Of course it is easy to specify the circumstances in 
which, sometimes through sin, sometimes through 
sickness, sometimes through circumstances of a 
peculiar kind, men and women are shut out from 
the association of their brethren! How terrible 
must their state of feeling be when they have shut 
themselves out by personal sin, rather than have 
been shut out by the inscrutable providence of God. 

There is yet another aspect of the subject which 
claims attention. There are special circles in 
society. It is the will of God that there should 
be grades and classes amongst men; difference of 
culture, difference of position, with various other 
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differentia, keep these circles in existence. If} side, how bleak and cold it is! how scant love and 
we commenced life with a perfect level to-morrow, | pity are there! but inside, there is the dear old 
then, most assuredly, before the week was out | home, with all its household peace and joy, and 
there would be a framework of society recom-/|a place for him. Perhaps there is no one parable 
menced like unto that we have now. There are | which has had so much to do with the restora. 
some people who indulge in a kind of sentimental | tion of God’s wandering children, as the story of 






whine because they are not amongst the circle of A, | 
or the circle of B; envy passes into depreciation, 
and they manifest by their very temper that they | 
feel being outside very much indeed. Well, it is | 
a noble endeavour that is awakened when any | 
one tries, by skill, energy, adaptation, and perse- | 
verance, to rise and gain a footing in the sphere he | 
likes. I say that is a right noble instinct which | 
prompts him to this, and is implanted by God. | 
English society is so constituted that there is | 
no circle into which energy, genius, wisdom, and | 
perseverance, may not ultimately enter. We could 
cite cases of judges, bishops, authors, and com- | 
manders, who have, by their conduct and career, | 
with the gracious help of God, conquered diffi- | 
culties, and got inside the coveted circle. Suc- 
cess, for the most part, means struggle. The idle 
and sentimental live often in a world of discontent, 
and must remain where they dislike to be, very 
often outside. 

There are two special religious applications of | 
this you will expect me to make. The one is to} 
the prodigal’s home. I suppose no parable is so 
touching as the story of the prodigal boy. We 
feel at once that it brings the great truth vividly 
before us, that even in his harlot-loves and husk- 
eatings he is the father’s boy still. Oh, that home! 
What thought is it which swells his breast near to 
bursting? What picture is it which makes his 
wandering life so terrible a misery? It is the 
father’s house in the grey distance which he has 
left so far behind; it is the fare of plenty and | 
the love that still yearns over him in the father’s 
house. “I will arise, and go to my father.” Out- | 


the prodigal child. 

The other application of the subject relates to 
the worldto come. Whatever our conception may 
be of the future sorrows of the ungodly, this fact, 
at all events, comes before us, in the parable of 
Dives and Lazarus, with striking suggestivenegs, 
The lostare owlside. “ Seeth Abraham afar off, and 
Lazarus in his bosom.” Of all outsides, that must 
surely be the saddest which shuts the soul out 
from the joys of paradise and the fellowship of 
the Lamb. Happy, indeed, they who enter within 
the gates into the city! , 

There are certain minor suggestions concerning 
these words we should all do well to take to heart, 
Let us not keep outside our home-cares and sympa- 
thies those who are about us; let the servants .who 
minister to our wants have a place in our afiee- 
tions and prayers, and let us never keep without 
the deor of our hearts those who have manifest 


| claims on our sympathy, benevolence, and charity. 


There is one remembrance with which I would 
close. The subject it suggests is so full of infinite 
condescension that we dare scarcely touch it with 
human hands, lest we mar the beauty and glory of 
the fact itself. One of our best pre-Raphaelite 
painters has depicted the Saviour himself waiting 
at the door of our hearts. ‘ Behold, I stand ai 
the door, and knock.” Who of us, dear reader, 


| can venture to enlarge on the Majesty which stoops 
| so low in mercy as that? What must be the icy 
‘coldness and the dread worldliness of that heart 


which suffers Him, whose face was marred, whose 
hands were pierced, whose head was bowed, and 
whose heart was broken for us, to stand outside! 








PEGGY 


OGLIVIE’S INHERITANCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ROUND THE COURT,” ETC. 


CHAPTER LXI. | 
HOME. | 
Pyreey) A, I'll stick to the sweeties noo. I’m no’ | 
so strong as I hae been. Tl be glad 
to see her bonnie face again; but I'll | 
stick to the sweeties noo,” 
Such had been honest Jean’s answer | 
to David Haldane, when he pressed her to give up 
her shop and enter upon the position of housekeeper | 
at Delaube, with two stout serving-maids to do her | 
bidding, and to be held in check in their flirtations 
with a gardener and groom. 
“T’m no’ so strong as I hae been. I’m no’ fit for | 
hard wark, and I couldna see the hizzies that lasses 





are noo-a-days in my gate” (way), she had added; 
“but Dll gang up and see that a’ things are richt to 
begin wi’, an’ be there to welcome her hame.” And 
with this answer David had been obliged to content 
himself, for the independent old woman was not to 


| be moved. 


He had arranged everything for the reception 
of his bride, and he had made up, and drawn 
Margery into, a little plot, a joyful surprise for her 
return. She was not to know beforehand where 
her new home was to be; not, if it could be helped, 


| till she had entered within its very doors. And Jean 


was to be counted on as far as the reception was 
concerned, 
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On the departure of Captain Oglivie with his 
mother, Margery had left the house, and bad taken 
up her abode, for the time, with Mr. Keith and his 
wife. Workmen had been set to work, not to change, 
but to rehabilitate the mansion. No one of the three 
who consulted concerning it approved of modernising 
it. So it was left withits narrow windows and wain- 
seoted walls, and only the offices were added to and 
improved, and a new carriage drive made round the 
easy slope of the hill. Old conversations on personal 
tastes had enabled David Haldane to make the 
interior arrangements accord with those of its future 
mistress. A severe simplicity, adorned with delicate, 
but never obtrusive, ornament prevailed. ‘Thus, all 
was in readiness for their return. 

It was evening, toward the middle of October, and 
already dark, when David Haldane and his newly- 
wedded wife neared home. They were alone inside 
the coach, and they still considered travelling alone 
a luxury; so that neither of them had much attention 
to bestow on outward objects, even if there had been 
light enough to see them by. One brief week in the 


bright October weather they had spent among the | 


English lakes, and the time had seemed far too short. 


Still nothing could compare with this delight of home- | 


coming. 

A carriage was waiting for them, where the coach 
pulled up, and they hurried into 1t, and were driven 
on in silence. 


“We must be near it now,” she whispered, peering | 


out for a moment, but only into indistinctness. 

“ Near where?” he asked, quite gravely. 

“The factory. We are to live there, are we not?” 

He parried the question. “You did not like it 
much when you were there last,” he said. 

“Oh, but it is different now.” 

“There is more heat, and noise, and smoke, and 
din than ever.” 

“We shall find some quiet corner for ourselves, I 
dare say,” she whispered. “And yet,” she added, 
earnestly, “ it seems selfish to think of ourselves only ; 
but I am to help you in your plans for the work- 
people, especially the girls, and, living among them 
almost, I shall have a better chance of winning them 
to more womanly ways.” 

“ Here we are,” was the answer. 

The carriage could not, even under improved 
arrangements, draw up to the door. 
a garden terrace with its stone steps, and above shone 


the dear old house, lights in every window. In the | 


hall, where the door stood open to receive them, 
stood Jean at the head of the servants, who were 
already thanking their stars that her administration 
was to be so brief. 

Old David was there, and Margery, and were not 
congenial; but they retired early. It was a happy 
evening, and the morrow was the dawn of a new day 
at Delaube. 


Years have passed away. The population has 
marvellously increased in Burnside and Strathie. 
Nowhere in Scotland are the bairns better scholars, 


or the men and women better workers. Nowhere— 
thanks to wise, womanly influence—are more modest 
and maidenly lasses to be found, though they are 
independent and saucy enough, too; and nowhere 
do the people, young and old, go more persistently to 
the kirks, or find the doing so less irksome, though 
some thoughtless folk might make it appear to the 
contrary. The Rev. Dr. Grant is dead, taking dying as 
easily as he had taken living ; and his son Archie fills 
the pulpit in his stead: He and Mr. Keith are great 
friends, and the younger man, as is meet, looks up to 





There was still | 


the older and greater. But the Rev. Archibald Grant 
|is quite a star of the North, and if the Queen had 
patronised Scotland in these early days, he might 
have preached to Her Gracious Majesty. His sweet 
wife, Rose, is a great companion of Mrs, Haldane’s, 
and they work together* many a good work of social 
love and duty. Mrs. Gran loves and respects her 
daughter-in-law, though she sometimes objects to 
her proceedings ; she has retired, with Sandie, to a 
newly-built and very pretty little schoolhouse, and 
| Sandie is well content to remain with his mother, 
and to teach the rudiments. That he will never get 
beyond the rudiments in learning the ways of God he 
is now well assured, and with that, too, is content— 
| no, not content, that would never describe any 
| mental mood of his. His attitude is rather that of 
| patience, at rare intervals brightening into hope. 
| As for Margery, concerning whom I am not quite 
sure that she is not the heroine of this story, she 
| resisted all attempts to domesticate her. She would 
| live alone at Oglivie Castle, the home of her child- 
| hood and her youth, though she filled a mere corner 
of the great gusty house; but she paid constant visits 
to Delaube, which were returned with interest; for 
David Haldane and his wife brought with them, year 
by year, an increasing number of visitors, to ramble, 
not unprotected, on the cliffs, and rumble every- 
where through the old rooms, waking the sleeping 
echoes. 

A rapidly-aging woman was Margery, with masses 
of strangely-coloured hair, silver-grey predominating 
over fiery red; a woman disinclined to the comforts 
of life, as far as she herself was concerned, who could 
not be persuaded to sit in an easy chair, or to don a 
graceful cap, or to relax herself in any way, either 
|in mind or in body ;—a harsh woman, but one whose 
higher qualities touched the sublime; and these 
| loftier parts of her character stood out, to those who 

knew her then, like the lines of the mountains against 
| the evening sky. 
And the close of her life was neither loveless nor 
lonely. David Haldane and his wife had learnt to 
| love and reverence her, and they taught their children 
|to do the same. She would have had David give 
| up the factory, and tack the name of Oglivie to his 
lown. It was her solitary weakness—her clinging to 
| the doomed race; a weakness closely allied with her 
| strength: but he would not. 
“ T will neither quit my post nor change my name,” 
| he would say. “My work lies down at the mill; and 
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in the forest, or even leading soldiers to the fight, in 
most causes. The people at the mill are my people, as 
much as the followers of the feudal lord were his; 
and I am bound, just as he was, to stand by them, 
and not dcliver them over to the oppressor. When 
the leaders of industry do this, they will be as great 
and as venerable as the lords of the land, whose 
greatness, in this respect, has passed away, though 
its shadow is over their descendants. As for a 
man’s name, it matters very little what it is; but to 
change it, somehow, seems to argue a change within. 
Besides,” he would add, with a smile, “I think 
a Haldane is as good as an Oglivie, any day, you 
know.” 

The end drew near to Margery, and no one knew 
it: no one knew that she felt great spasms of pain— 
premonitions of dissolution. It was a windy autumn 
day, tessing the clouds, the waves, the corn-sheaves 
—earth, and sky, and sea all motion, and change, and 
unrest. In a room of the castle—a room with a large 
bay window, looking out on the cliff and the sea— 
gathered a pretty family group. A fair young wife 
stood at the window, to watch her husband dis- 
mounting from his horse—a wife wise, and sweet, 
and gracious, beyond as well as in her home—“a 
perfect woman nobly planned,” and free in all her 
movements to fulfil that plan. Around her played 
‘the children”—David and baby Margaret; and at 





a little distance sat Margery, watching the group 


| from her straight-backed chair, and knitting as for 
very life. 

“That boy grows liker to his father every day,” 
she said, in her old, abrupt voice. 

His mother turned and glanced at him, her eyes 
yet smiling, from giving back his father’s smile. 

“ He is wonderfully like him,” she answered, laying 
a white hand on the head of David the third. 

* But I am like Aunt Margery,” said a small, clear 
voice; and a small, clear face, with a halo of bright 
red hair, hid itself in the knitter’s lap, with an im- 
pulsiveness which sent the ball of worsted rolling 
over the floor. The boy ran and picked it up, to 
restore it to its owner, to whom he presented it, with 
a grace which told of a noble and gentle heart. 

But she did not take it. One withered hand lay 
on little Margery’s golden head; the other had 
dropped the knitting. 

“Mother!” cried the boy, in a tone quite new te 
her ear, in its pity and terror. It was his first vision 
of the tragedy of life. 

David Haldane entered the room, to find his wife 
clasping the lifeless woman, in whose lap the child’s 
head still lay; and he led away the little ones, 
weeping at they scarce knew what, that his wife 
might weep upon his bosom for the loss of Margery 
Oglivie; at whose death a great inheritance passed 
to her eldest son. 

THE END. 





NATURE’S PARABLES. 


OT only is it by the preacher’s voice 
Our souls are taught the way 

To gain the land, where citizens rejoice 
In realms of endless day ; 


N 


Sermons and sacramental signs there are 
Around us and above, 





Whose mystic teachings, spreading wide and far, | 
Proclaim God's power and love. | 


Say, while thou lookest on some garden fair, 
Shall the lost Eden be 

Strange to thine inmost thoughts, or past compare 
The land which thou wouldst see? 


A golden corn-field opens to thy gaze, 
And reapers toiling there: 

Think of the harvest in the latter days— 
The rest from sin and care. 


Thou watchest long beside the broad sea-shore: 
Think of the port for thee, 

Where hurricane and tempest shall be o’er— 
Where there is no more sea. 


So when at close of day, the sun beneath 
The western hills sinks down, 
Think of the end, and that fair, beauteous wreath 
Which all the good shall crown. 
Wm. Cuarterton Dix. 
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for more than an hour, He was standing 
<O leaning against the corner of the mantel- | 
* piece, and looking into the fire. That 
stately lady in the chair opposite, whose | 
pale, proud features seem as if chiselled in marble, | 
and whose white hands, shaded with lace ruffles, lie 
folded on her lap, is his mother. A short time ago, | 


““DEEPDALE VICARAGE,” 


” 


“MARK WARREN,” ETC. ETC. 


| the lady’s husband, the elder Raymond Sylvester, 


had died, and the Raymond whom we have just in- 
troduced to the reader, entered into possession of the 
estate. 

The bare, bleak house, standing treeless and un- 
sheltered on the bare, bleak common, is Raymond's. 
It is not a possession that any one would particu- 
larly covet. Outside, its very grandeur is gaunt 
and poverty-stricken. Inside, there are vast rooms 
with worm-eaten furniture and threadbare curtains. 
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‘‘A golden cornfield opens to thy gaze, 
And reapers toiling there.”—p. 456. 
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Poverty stares at you through the gaps that time 
has made, and that means have been wanting to re- 
plenish. The estate is cumbered with mortgages and 
payments of every kind. Its very life-blood is slowly 
draining away. Andits owners know it, and the little 
world of Newbury knows it: but the hour of doom 
lingers: it has not yet come! 

Raymond Sylvester is perhaps thinking whether 
it may not be possible to avert it. For he has a 
clear intellect, a resolute will, and youth withal on 
his side. At any rate, whatever his musings may 
be, the silence has been so profound, that when his 
mother breaks it, he starts. Yet she only asks the 
simplest question possible— 

“You will remember to meet the train, Ray- 
mond?” 

“Yes, mother, I should scarce be likely to forget 
it, and an only sister coming back after a year’s 
absence.” 

Yet he did not smile, or look glad. The shadow of 
his musing rested like a cloud upon him. And per- 
haps that shadow made him say, a minute after, 
with a quick glance at his mother— 

“She is a daughter of the house. 
what we bear.” 


She must bear 





| 
| 


and Raymond steps across the hall to set out on his 
journey. 

He was stopped by one of the servants—an old 
servant, who had known Raymond ever since he was 
no higher than the table. 

“Tf you please, sir’ —he spoke timidly, and as if he 
knew that what he had to say would be distasteful 
—‘some one is waiting to speak to you.” 

“Some one !—who?” asked Raymond, sternly. 

His manner was habitually stern to every one. 

** John Humphreys, sir.” 

“T cannot see him; I am going out.” 

“ But, Mr. Raymond; don’t be angry, sir,” said the 
old man, in a deprecatory tone, “ but he isn’t willing 
to go away without speech of you. He says he has 
come on very urgent business.” 

Raymond frowned. The mouth looked so set and 
so iron in its expression, you would wonder, for the 
moment, how Raymond could ever have been thought 
handsome. 

“Where is he—this man?” he asked, haughtily. 

“jn your study, sir. 1 took him in. I knew 
he would not go quietly away. I thought 1t best, 
sir.” 

A crimson flush suffused Raymond’s countenance: 


He set his lips together, as he spoke, with a peculiar | ‘Then the flush faded, and his features assumed their 
expression, denoting more sternness than is usual in | 


so young a man. It was an expression often found 
on the countenance of Raymond Sylvester. 

«Of course she must bear it, and she will 

His mother made the remark. She had a clear, 
ringing voice—a voice that had something pitiless 
and unflinching about it. 

And who ever knew Lady Sylvester to flinch from 
anything P 

She is a grand woman, though all that is youth- 
ful about her has long passed away. A bleak, hard 
life like hers is apt to make the face wintry and bleak, 
like its own destiny. Yet her face has marvellously 
stood the wear and tear she must have had. Her 
figure is upright as when she had scarce seen sixteen 
summers, and was the belle of the whole county; 
her black hair is streaked with grey, but it is soft, 
glossy, and abundant ; the fire of her dark eye is un- 
quenched, and burns as bright as ever. Misfortune 
may steal a march upon her, and will do; and poverty 
may circumvent her, and will do; and the home may 
get barer, and the hangings more threadbare, and 
the very ground crumble from under her—but I 
think she will defy all these things, and never suc- 
cumh, except as Cesar did, when he sank down at the 
base of Pompey’s pillar. 

Her son is like her, every whit. He has the un- 
quenchable light in his eye; he has the proud 
features, the unflinching voice, without an atom of 
relenting; he has the indomitable pride, that has 
been the curse of his race, and that has brought 
them into all this woe; he is a Sylvester to his 
heart’s core. 

His carriage is at the door, with its flaming lights, 
its crest, and its men in livery—(the Sylvesters never 
stir abroad without a world of pomp and ceremony)— 
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cold, chilling expression. 

He did not make any comment, or, imdeed, say 
another word. He walked :on to the study and 
opened the door. Then he found himself face to 
face with John Humphreys. 

“Now then,” said Raymond Sylvester, seating 
himself in the chair by the fire, without, however, 
giving the slightest hint to John to be seated like. 
wise, “ what is your errand ?” 

Humphreys had been on foot all day, and, before 
he replied, he took a chair, and, planting it exactly 
opposite Raymond, sat down. Raymond bit his lip, 
and said nothing. These two men never met without 
some kind of passage-at-arms. 

You must know, sir, what I’m come about,” said 
Humphreys, quietly. 

He had a pleasant manly voice, and there was a 
great deal of firmness in it, too. 

His mother used to boast that her John could hold 
his own with anybody. 

* Anything fresh, pray?” said Raymond, haughtily. 

There was a slight working of the features, as if 
he did not feel quite at his ease. 

«No, sir, the old matter is not settled yet,” replied 
John. 

Raymond’s face worked again. His restless fingers 
were inserted, as though by an involuntary move- 
ment, into a desk that stood on the table before him. 

“Tf the thing I want is in that desk, sir, perhaps 
you would bring it out,” said John Humphreys. 

Raymond withdrew his fingers, as if he had been 
stung. His face flushed violently. 

“You know what I mean, sir,” continued John, in 
a plain, straightforward manner, that was charac- 
teristic of him. “Your father owed my father 
money.” 
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Raymond started, as though the speech grated on 
his ear beyond endurance. 

John’s father mentioned in the same breath with 
the Sylvesters! 

“Your father owed my father money,” continued 
John. “It was honest money, too, sir, and hardly 
earned. Now, what I’ve come about is just this: 
my father being dead, Mr. Raymond, I’ve come into 
his belongings, and this debt along with ’em.” 

“Tf that is your business,” replied Raymond, 
coldly, “ it is easily settled, as far as I am concerned. 
You must apply to mysoli citor.” 

“So I have, sir, over and over again, but he’s put 
me off one way or another. It’s his trade, I suppose. 
Now, Mr. Raymond, I’ve just made up my mind not 
to be put off any longer; and I’ve come to tell youso, 
face to face, sir. That’s my way!” 

Raymond’s cheek fiushed, and there was the slight 
quiver about the resolute mouth. He knew this man 
had the mastery over him. He might shake him off 
once perhaps, and perhaps twice, but the end would 
come as surely as he sat in that chair, and was 
Raymond Sylvester. 

He knew all about the matter, too, which was more 
than he chose to confess. There were times when 
the head of the proud Sylvester race had stooped to 
borrow of a tradesman; and there was an ugly thing 
called a bond lurking very near at hand; Raymond 
was aware of this, and he flinched. He loathed the 
thought of what his father had been driven to do, yet 
he was following, step by step, in his father’s track. 
He would not abate a jot or tittle of the pomp and 
glory of the Sylvesters; not before the world he 
would not. Behind the scenes, there was coming 
quick upon them—ruin ! 

He raised his proud head, and looked the other man 
inthe face. He had never been more like his mother. 
The proud flashing eyes, the stern cold features, the 


iron mouth, all were there. The other man met 
his look quietly, but without any symptom of giving 
way. 


His face was kindly, honest, and genial; you liked 
it more and more. But in resolution, it was a match 
for Raymond’s. 

“TI cannot hear anything further from you to- 
night,” said Raymond, in a tone as though the strain 
upon his forbearance were hardly to be endured; “I 
am in haste. The carriage is waiting for me at the 
door.” 

He rose as he said it. 

The word carriage jarred on John’s ear. 

“ Ah, go your ways, sir! go your ways! ride, while 
them as you and yours have beggared have to walk on 
their bare feet—ay, and beg their bread!” 

“Tf you are insolent I will have you turned out,” 
said Raymond, in a tone of such extreme haughtiness 
that John was, for the moment, silenced. 

In that moment he forgot that Raymond was, after 
afashion, his prisoner; he let him glide out, and pass 
into the hall. A few minutes after, the carriage of 
the Sylvesters was making its way through the iron 
gates that stood open to afford it egress. 
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Then John started up as from a dream, and knew 
that his prisoner had escaped—for that time at least. 





CHAPTER II. 
THE OLD LOVE. 
RAYMOND SYLVESTER leaned back on the soft cushions 
of the carriage. He was not of a luxurious tempera- 
ment—far from it. His compact frame and eager, 
restless eye tell a differcnt tale to that. He could 
have gone through any amount of hardship to attain 
a wished-for object; he could endure to the last 
extremity. But he had been born in the purple: it 
was threadbare and dilapidated, but, while a rag 





remained, he would wrap it reverentially about him. 
The carriage, the pair of handsome horses, the soft 
| cushions, were parts and parcels of his status as a 
Sylvester. 

The town to which he was going was no more than 
a mile off. He would be an hour too soon for the 
train, but he had business of his own, that would take 
him the best part of that hour. When the carriage 
reached a certain street, he pulled the check-string, 
then giving orders to the coachman, he alighted and 
dismissed the carriage. 

Raymond now stood in the street alone. 

It was an old-fashioned street, with gabled houses, 
whose projecting fronts nearly touched each other. 
| From one of the houses you could almost have shaken 
| hands with your opposite neighbour. Raymond 
| 
| 
| 
| 





walked down the street, and stopped before the door 
lof a house. It was a moonlight night, but with 
clouds hurrying over the moon, and gusts of wind 
that swept by him and made a kind of moaning as 
they hurried down the street, only to come sweeping 
back again directly. 

Raymond stood a moment before he rang the bell 
and raised the ponderous old-fashioned knocker. In 
hat moment, he had reeled a little as though seized 
by a sudden illness, and he had laid hold of the old 
carved work of the porch to support himself. But 
he was well again directly, and he had rung and 
knocked. 

The servant who opened the door admitted him as 
a thing of course. She did not speak, no more did 
Raymond. A delicate perfume, like that of rose- 
leaves, struck on the senses the moment the house 
was entered. There was a marble slab by the wall, 
and a vase upon it, which was filled with withered 
rose-leaves. The staircase was wide, with a richly- 
carved balustrade, and your eye rested on pictures, 
and here and there upon a statue of great rarity and 
beauty. Raymond looked at none of them; perhaps 
he had seen them so often that he did not need. He 
went up the staircase by himself; it was evident he 
knew where to go. He turned into a little room fur- 
nished with elegance, and even luxury. No one was 
| there, but the fire blazed brightly and the lamp was 
burning. He planted himself on the hearthrug, his 
| arms folded, and looked round. 
| Some one had been there just lately. There was a 
j chair at the table, and there was some delicate piece 
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of work lying about Raymond’s eye fell upon it. | 
It was something made of lace, exquisite and fragile. | 
He took it up, and kissed it, and laid it down 
again. 

His face had softened wonderfully the last few 
minutes. It was attractive. now, beyond measure. | 
The eye had all its beauty unalloyed by sternness. 
The mouth was tender. A tremulous light flickered | 
over the proud features. If he had spoken, his voice | 
would have been irresistibly sweet and alluring. | 
But he did not speak, at least not till all this was | 
gone. 

For it passed like a dream ! 

There was a light step in the passage, so light it 
could scarcely be heard. Except by Raymond: he 
went forward to meet it. 

I do not know whether she was handsome, critics 
never determined that; for it was a face that baffled 
them. The forehead was beautiful in its smooth 
serenity, and so were the clear brown eyes, and so 
were the ripples of shining hair, as luxuriant as 
could be. But the features were not regular, and 
if regularity was an absolute condition of beauty, 
Josephine Graham had it not. And some said her 
figure was not good; and others that nature 
had intended her for a beauty, and just missed 
the mark. And there were more opinions still, 
that it is not worth our while to mention: for 
no one ever had any kind of companionship, or 
friendship, or even casual intercourse with Josephine 
Graham, who did not think her the loveliest creature 
onearth. Raymond had thought so these six years, 
and had been telling her so likewise. 

He went to meet her with extended hands. He 
was her lover, as you have, no doubt, found out. And 
more was the pity for it! 

“ Dearest Josephine !” 

He could not help saying it, though he was come to 
do that which he could scarcely bear to think of. He 
had argued the point on all sides, and convinced his 
judgment, if not his conscience. 

Her face brightened when she saw him. She 
was in deep and newly-made mourning. Her black 
dress made her look pale, and perhaps the confine- 
ment and fatigue of the sick chamber had helped 
to fade her cheek. It flushed now rosy and beautiful 
as ever. 

“T am so glad to see you, Raymond!” 

She had a clear, firm voice. The expression of her 
face denoted energy and a cheerful resolve to do 
what was right. She was in a perilous position too. 
The only relative she had in the world was dead, and 
she was left quite portionless, She had scarce enough 
to keep herself from actual necessity. 

But there was her lover of six years; there was 
Raymond. 

“T cannot leave my aunt; she has only me in the 
world.” 

Josephine had said this to Raymond, at the be- 
ginning of their engagement. 

“When she is gone, my sweet one, then come to 





me. »” 












This had been the burden of Raymond’s song ever 
since. He had been a faithful lover, and a devoted 
one as well, Every day he had been seen in the 
street with its ancient gables: but he did not know 
then, what was current in the town by now—that 
the aunt of Josephine Graham had left her money 
to a stranger, and that Josephine was almost 
penniless. 

“What poverty again! always poverty !” 

He had said it in his desperate indignation, pacing 
up and down his room all night. He loved Josephine 
—loved her still, deeply and fervently—but he had 
thought she would be rich. What could he do? He 
had to build up the fortunes of the Sylvesters. With 
him, they would stand or fall. He could not work— 
Heaven forbid! no Sylvester ever had worked—and 
could he starve? 

Why was he an inheritor of that gaunt ragged 
splendour? Why had not his glories come to him 
untarnished? Why could not the foundation-stone 
of the edifice have stood his time? Then he might 
have married her—this woman of his choice, of his 
affections, who had clung to him so long and so 
tenderly. What was to become of her? There is 
the abyss, down, down ever so deep! One step will 
send her into it; but she thinks that he is by her 
side. She does not mind, because of him—Raymond 
her lover ! 

Yet she had been going through an ordeal of her 
own, poor girl. 

“T will tell him how poor I am,” she had thought; 
“ Twill say, Ican bring him nothing.” She smiled as 
she thought it—such a glad, hopeful smile it was, too! 
“I know what he will say: he will say, ‘Iam rich 
enough for both!’ And so he is, being one of the 
grand Sylvesters, and——” 

The train of thought broke off in one of those rosy 
blushes that set Josephine’s detractors at defiance; 
and a hundred tender little suggestions hovered about 
her. “It would be sweet to tell Raymond he was free; 
it would be just feeling of the link, and seeing how 
strong it was, and how indissoluble !” 

When he had drawn his chair into its usual place, 
when his eyes were upon her in all their fascination, 
and he had been saying a few tender nothings, for he 
had not yet approached the dread thing yonder, then 
she began her tale. 

She told him her exact position—a friendless girl 
and penniless. It would have been better had she 
held her peace, but she could not. “If he wished 
to be free——” her voice trembled, tears were in her 
eyes ; the mere thought struck her to the heart. 

She paused, for she was in haste that he should 
speak. There was an alternative, that she had put 
from her as a myth. She wanted, all at once, to be 
assured, to be comforted, to be taken to his arms; for 
he had been bound to her so long. He was all she 
had in the world! 

When he was silent, a chill dread fell upon her. It 
was an awful moment for Josephine Graham ! 

“ Josephine!” 
There was all his old tenderness in the tone. He 
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came close to her, and took her hand. “Josephine, 
there are periods in a man’s history when Fate is very 
cruel to him, when nothing seems to satisfy her but 
the uttermost farthing !” 

She trembled a little, and would have withdrawn 
her hand, but he held it fast. 

Then he told her. He said that upon him had the 
woes of his race been entailed. He was poor. He 
had no means of subduing his fortune as some men 
had; the Sylvesters had been above that necessity 
from generations downwards. He did not know what 
their fate would be, it seemed to him as if he and his 
were being whirled onwards, towards an abyss from 
which there would be no escape. 

And much more he said, and Josephine sat and 
listened. 

She listened; her face pale, her very lips were 
white. She knew to what all this tended, and there 
was @ womanly indignation stirring in her breast. 
He was going to forsake her. She read that, in plain 
characters. He to whom she had clung so tenderly, 
hadlovedsofondly. Yes! he would leave her because 
she was less richly dowered with this world’s wealth 
than he had thought for. Well, then, be it so, and 
the proud tears welied from her eyes ; for she was no 
feeble character, no love-sick girl this Josephine 
Graham! 

For a few moments there was a sharp wrestling 
with her heart’s anguish, ere she could command 
herself to speak; when she did speak she had found 
time to pity him. Had she seen within, I think she 
would have wept over him: for he was the victim 
of his race’s pride and arrogance. This woman, 
so good, so beautiful, would have made the happi- 
ness of his life. All the better part of his nature 
clung to her. He loved her as he would never love 
again: yet was about to do violence to the common 
principles of honour and uprightness. He was going 
to cast a blight over her life, and his own. And 
for what? That the greatness of the Sylvesters 
might be sustained by the sacrifice of another 
victim ! 

She had withdrawn from him. She stood at a little 
distance, as though foreshadowing the weary space 
that had been put between them. 

But she was quite calm and self-possessed, far more 
than he was. 

For all the old passionate fondness welled up in the 
man’s heart. He rose up wildly, unlike the calm, 
dignified Raymond Sylvester. He would have caught 
her to his heart but she would not. Oh, no! the time 
for that was over now, quite over! 

She put him away, still calmly, but with an air of 
decision that made him feel as though his fate were 
in her hands, and not hers in his. And he felt, too, 
how incomparably she was his superior. As she stood, 
her clear, honest eye fixed upon him, he seemed, to 


himself, the veriest knave and coward that ever lived. 
He began to wonder whether he might not tear up 
the old rotten moorings, and plunge boldly, and at 
once, into the arena open toevery man. Why should 
he not?—why keep up the tottering ruins of a system 
that must fall, and that speedily ? 

Let him work as other men have done, and earna 
competence; and let him keep true to Josephine, and 
be blessed ! 

Ah, Raymond! it is too late for that. There is 
a sensitive chord in a woman’s heart, and you 
have touched it. You have this night passed the 
Rubicon ! . 

She told him that he was free. She gave him back 
his freedom without a sigh. There is a kind of for- 
titude in some women, that will not suffer, in these 
cases, either a sigh or a tear—not until the sufferer 
finds herself alone. 

She said, then, that he was free; and she took a 
bracelet from her arm and a ring from her finger, 
and she gave them back to him. He would not take 
them; but she laid them before him with the same 
resolute air. She would not tamper with him, a 
single moment, or use any of her woman’s weapons to 
drive him back to his allegiance. No! the world lay 
before her, bleak, and chill, and desolate; but be it 
so. She had scarce thought of that; and when she 
came to think, there was a better Guide than he was, 
and a more sure Protector close at hand, even a 
Divine one; and Josephine would lean on Him, as 
she had done from her earliest years; for Josephine 
was a Christian woman, and had a Christian’s con- 
solations. 

She knew that the sooner this interview came to 
an end the better. In spite of her calmness, she felt 
stunned, and like one who has received a deadly 
wound, but will not falter while he is by who gave 


it. She wished to be alone, and she attempted to bid 
him farewell. She had almost broken down in the 
endeavour. 


He had nearly broken down as well. But he was a 
Sylvester, and he was only doing what his race re- 
quired of him. He must not bring a portionless 
bride to the decaying home: that would be adding 
beggary to ruin. He had been deceived into thinking 
that Josephine was an heiress, and it was well that 
the mistake was found out in time. On him lay all 
the burden; his single arm must avert the over- 
hanging doom. The step was inevitable: his family’s 
needs required that he should be a victim! As he 
thought so, he raised his head to look once more on 
Josephine; but she had moved softly away. She was 
gone! 

As he went down the stairs, the fragrance of the 
withered rose-leaves fell upon his senses. It was like 
the memory of a precious thing departed ! 

(To be continued.) 
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a ys HE world is all our Father’s house, That each might claim a watchful love, 
nM “re . . . 
RR) Ags With fair things furnished well, But most the weak and small. 
RY, At Wherein the children of his love wind tie cate ON Ms, 
SA= tT: : Alas! rei € rFOu 
¢ aX x With gladsome hearts might dwell. ‘4 t 14 Serre ee 
Their Father’s love and law, 
And all His good and precious things And tokens of His presence see 
He to our keeping gave No more with filial awe. 
ping § 


For liberal use, that each might live Their Vather ; ~ ‘ : 
cir F: ’s precious es they put 
A son, and not a slave. heir Father’s precious things they put 


To uses mean and vile: 





And day by day, and year by year, Many are naked, sick, and poor, 
His purpose to fulfil, And others feast the while. 
Fresh tokens of his love are sent op : : 
Alike to good and ill. Gifts of His bounteous love they take, 
Nor share them as He willed; 
Our absent Father, in his love, Yea, many hunger in the house 
On us commandments laid With every blessing filled! 
(Not grievous), and in all His house 
But what would hurt forbade. The strong despise the weak and small— 
The law of love they. spurn— 
And chiefly to each other’s care How would the Father find His house, 
He gave His children all, If now He should return ? 
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6) Ey) of November. What a lucky fellow! | remembered as a most glorious day. 
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i; most boys will say. And so thought | Every succeeding year added to the splendour of 
OF | Fred, for every anniversary of his birth- | Fred’s very popular festival. But the return of his 
; =} day there was a regular jollification in | twelfth birthday was to excel all that had preceded it, 
the town; and a large Guy, suspended from a gibbet, | for Jim Stevens, the new apprentice, had been three 
his pockets stuffed with squibs and crackers, was | months before on trial to a maker of fireworks, and 
burned over an enormous bonfire, consisting of tar- | he had acquired, in that short space of time, much of 
barrels, waste, and straw, on the green in the centre | the art and mystery of fires—red, blue, and green, of 
of the town. Then there was no end of shouting, | steel sparks, golden rains, blue lights, and bangs; and 
hurrahing, and letting off of fireworks in every direc- | he and Fred, and Bill the second son, had for some 
tion, and spending the halfpence—which the boys weeks been employed with cartridge-paper, rosin, 
had collected by carrying about an effigy of the paste, charcoal, and gunpowder, making wonderful 
Pope, or of Guy Fawkes; it might be whichever | things in a shed at the bottom of the garden. How- 
people chose to call it—they paid their half-| ever, Fred, although strictly forbidden, could not 
pennies and they had their choice. It was gene- | resist the temptation of taking in a squib or two, and 
raliy tied to an old chair, and consisted of a ragged | letting them off out of the bedroom window now and 
coat and trousers, stuffed with straw; with a mask, | then; but as neither obedience nor truthfulness was 
an old battered hat, a box of lucifers, and a pipe in | in the list of his virtues, he stoutly denied any know- 
its mouth. | ledge of the matter when the sulphurous smell of the 
Fred’s birthday was always celebrated by his room the next morning, or the report of the previous 
family with all due joviality; his father, who was a night, had led to a suspicion of what he had been 
grocer, giving a supper to his shopmen and ap- | about. 
prentices, after partaking of which, they drank the| “It only wants a week to the fifth,” said he one 
health of “young Guy Fawkes,” in steaming glasses | night to Bill, when he was preparing to light a squib 
of hot punch. ‘at the candle; “won’t it be jolly? We've got lots 
As the young gentleman grew older, a display of of rockets, and Jim’s going to show us how to make 


fireworks in the garden was added; and he was |a Jack-in-the-box with a mine, and he’s to make 


allowed to invite his schoolfellows to tea on the | a Chinese tree with a bang. Won't it be jolly, I 
occasion. Mrs. Wilmore made a large plum-cake, | say ?” ; 

and lots of oranges, almonds, and raisins, figs, and| “But father said we were not to have a mine, 
other good things were liberally distributed among | because the fire flies about so when it’s let off, you 
the children assembled. So it is no wonder if Fred | know.” 
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“Stuff and nonsense! that’s all bosh! he won’t | with Mr. Wilmore over the garden wall, which was 
know anything about it till it goes off.”’ low. 

“JT wish you wouldn’t have it, nor yet let off squibs “T would advise you not to have that bonfire 
out of the bedroom window,” said Bill; ‘‘it’s so | lighted,” said he; “for the wind is rising, and it 
dangerous.” | blows towards your house: it might carry sparks on 

« Don’t you be a sneak, like Tom Heartwell, or else | to the roof, and do much mischief.” 

I'll serve you out, as I mean to do him—a cowardly Now this was disinterested advice, as Mr. Heart- 


fellow, afraid to let off a cracker last year.” | well’s dwelling-house was separated by a large garden 
“But his father forbade him; he disapproves of | from Mr. Wilmore’s. But Mr. Wilmore had no mind 
fireworks, you know.” | to be advised by anybody, especially not by such a 


Yes, an old canting humbug! And he’s trying | canting hypocrite, as he called Mr. Heartwell; so he 
to prevent them having a bonfire on the green this | answered that he knew what he was about, and 
year. I hate him, and all of them! I’m glad father | wanted no advice of anybody. 
wouldn’t lend him our horse the other day when he Seeing it was useless to remonstrate, Mr. Heartwell 
wanted it. Father said it was lame; wasn’t that a left him. So the bonfire was lighted, and blazed 
good’un? Why, the horse was no more lame than I | away merrily, to the boys’ intense satisfaction, and 
am. I dare say they'll all be on their knees, and old | they shouted— 

Heartwell will be droning out a prayer, when we are “ Holloa, boys ! holloa, boys! 
in the height of our fun next Wednesday.” Make the bells ring; 

It was very true that Mr. Heartwell, whose garden Holloa, boys! holloa, boys! 
adjoined that of Mr. Wilmore, did not approve of the bremabcs cde rch 
popular mode of celebrating “ Guy Fawkes Day,” as | Then there was popping of squibs and crackers; 
itis called. Though a staunch Protestant, and view- | and though the wind was certainly getting up, no 
ing the cowardly attempt to blow up the Houses of | mischief had happened yet, and they laughed at the 
Parliament as it deserved, he did not consider that | “ old croaker” Heartwell’s predictions; whose son 
promoting a scene of drunkenness and revelry, or | Tom was not invited. ‘“He’d be frightened to let 
letting off combustibles to endanger life and property, | off a squib,” said Fred, who was valiantly assisting 
was @ proper way of remembering it. And being | Jim, in firing a Chinese tree. 
possessed of some influence in the town, he had| ‘But I say, Jim, here’s the Jack-in-the-box; where 
prevailed on the authorities to prevent the usual | shall we put that?” 
display. «Oh, I don’t know, I’m sure,” said Jim; “ out of 

Nothing could be more auspicious than the weather | the guv’nor’s sight, any how.” 
when the day arrived—crisp, frosty, but clear; the| “I'll fasten it to that pear-tree in the corner.” 
paths sparkled with rime, and the trees looked| “ Isn’t it rayther too near the house?” returned 
feathery in the hoar-frost. | Jim. 

About twenty boys, some accompanied by their} ‘“‘ You shut up; it'll dono harm.” 
sisters, met in Mrs. Wilmore’s parlour, where tea, with | Fred always persisted in contradiction: so do 
nuffins and crumpets, plum-cake, and other popular | many boys: but it is a bad habit. 
et-ceteras, was served to them. All was chatter and| Well, the rockets, and the Catherine-wheels, and 
animation. | all the rest were let off, greatly to the praise and 

“ How nasty it is of old Heartvwell to prevent them triumph of Jim Stevens and of Fred, and to the 
having a bonfire on the green this year,” said Ben | delight of the boys within the garden, and of those 
Blaster, whose father kept a beer-shop. ‘‘ My father | without, who were mounted on the top of the wall, 








says he’d knock him down for two farthings.” and joined their shouts with the rest, when Guy blew 
“Serve him right, a cantankerous old villain,” | up with a tremendous and repeated banging, from 
growled Mr. Wilmore. the fireworks with which his pockets were stuifed. 


“Never mind, father,” said Fred, “we've got a “ Now, Jim,” said Fred, “I shall let off the Jack- 
famous lot of staves and waste to burn to-night ; we’ll | in-the-box.” 
light the old chap to bed, won’t we, father?” “ Don’t !” replied Jim, “it’s too nigh the house.” 

All laughed at this sally ; but many a true word is “No, it isn’t; there’s plenty of distance.” So 
spoken in jest. When the tea was ended, the young | saying, Fred ran off with a match, and applied it 
people played at games till seven o’clock, when the | to the slow paper; but whether Jim’s skill did 
fireworks were to begin. In the meanwhile, Jim | not extend so far as a Jack in-the-box, or from some 
Stevens had been busy building up the bonfire, and | other cause, it is impossible to say; but instead of 
suspending over it a Guy, in the regular orthodox | going off properly, it exploded all at once, sending a 
style, with his pockets stuffed with fireworks. He, stream of blue fire, several feet in length, towards 
had fastened the Catherine-wheels to a fenee, with | the house, and scattering sparks and squibs in all 
calking-pins given him by Sally, the maid-of-all- work, | directions. Some of them entered the parlour win- 
stuck the rocket sticks into the ground, arranged the | dow, which had been left open, and ignited a quantity 
Roman-candle battery, and make everything com-| of loose papers which lay on a table; the flames 
plete; and now they all sallied into the garden. communicated quickly to the window-curtains, and 

Just at this juncture Mr. Heartwell desired to speak | to some household linen, which Mrs. Wilmore had 
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brought down to repair, and in an incredibly short 
time the whole room was ina blaze. Mr. Wilmore, 
Jim, and the shopmen ran for buckets of water ; but 
very little could be obtained, as the frost was hard, | 
and it was frozen in the pipes. All was consternation, 
where so much merriment had just before prevailed. | 

It happened, as Fred had predicted, that Mr. Heart- | 
well and his family, were engaged in family worship, | 
and he had prayed earnestly for the preservation of | 
his neighbour from all danger. He was just con- 
cluding, when the whole fantily was startled by a 
loud explosion, and a noise of children screaming 
at the back. Going into the garden, they found all 
the children in a state of great terror, trying to | 
get over the wall, which the bigger boys had already 
climbed. By means of a step-ladder, the rest were 
assisted over and taken into Mrs. Heartwell’s par- 
lour. Mr. Heartwell and his son Tom, a tall boy of 
fourteen, went out to see what could be done. But 
as the flames had now got possession of all the 
lower part of the premises, the parish engine being | 
useless for want of water, Mr. Heartwell busied | 
himself in getting out chests of tea, and other | 
valuable goods, the fire not having yet caught the 
shop. In the meanwhile Mrs. Heartwell was trying 
to persuade Mrs. Wilmore to go into her house; but | 
the latter stood in a trance of horror, gazing at the 
burning pile. She was roused, however, by Sally 
who came screaming, “Oh, missus! the baby—the 
‘baby !” 

“ Where is it ?” cried many voices at once. 

“Up there!” said Sally, pointing to a second-floor 
window. 

A ladder was brought, but who would venture to 
ascend? Men looked at each other and at the 
seething furnace below, and were silent. 

“Oh! save my baby—save my baby!” shrieked the 
distracted mother. But no one answered the appeal. 

Its father and Mr. Heartwell were on the other side 
of the house, and heard her not. But Tom Heartwell | 
did, and made his way to the ladder, which he ascended 
till he reached the window. It was fastened. In a 
moment he dashed his hand through the glass, undid | 
the fastening, opened the window, and stood within the | 
room. It was filled with smoke, and in the darkness | 
he was groping his way towards the bed, when a jet | 
of flame shooting through the floor, showed him at once | 
the extreme peril of the situation, and the child quietly | 
sleeping in its cot. Z 

What an age it seemed to the agonised mothers, | 
after the resolute boy disappeared, before he again 
came to the window, and with the infant fastened to 
him with a small sheet from the cot, began to de- | 
scend the ladder! In breathless silence stood the 
awe-struck crowd; but when he placed the babe in | 
its mother’s arms, a shout long and loud rent the | 
®*air, and there was a contention who should shake 
hands with brave Tom Heartwell. Mrs. Wilmore 





world and for that which is to come. 


could only utter, “God reward you, brave boy!” 
His mother’s tearful eyes spoke volumes of love and 
thankfulness to God. 

As the roof had new fallen in,.and the premises 
were completely gutted, Mr. Heartwell took poor 
Wilmore home with him, where Mrs. Wilmore and 
the children already were. They were made as 
comfortable as the circumstances would permit. 

Mr. Hoeartwell’s kindness did not end here. He 


lent Mr. Wilmore a sum of money, by means of 


which, and with the stock which was saved, he wag 
enabled to take another house and shop, and begin 
business again, though in a smaller way. 

Time brought former prosperity, and more than 
former happiness. Mr. Wilmore became in many 
respects a changed man. He often, in after years, 


| used to say, that the conduct of the Heartwell family 


on that eventful night had convinced him of the value 
of true religion; and that it is good both for this 
M. W. 





ANSWER TO ACROSTIC ON PAGE 448. 
Initials : ‘Goin peace.”—Luke vii. 50. Finals: Sin no 
more,”—John viii. 11. 

. GallowS Esth. v. 14; vii. 10, 
O mrl 1 Kings xvi. 30. 
Pe nck esi ulanse hea hesnsabieasis ... Luke x. 34. 

.... Luke vii. 11. 

seceee JOR, Xlvi, 2, 
DVIS es chisissusssssaskcadkociisseias Gen. ii. 4. 
. A bednegO 
b ONOMIIOFEOI ES 2)... scassacceccedet ses 


John xiv. 16. 
Gen. iii. 6. 
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SCRIPTURE ENIGMA. 

. Whence was Saul’s body stolen by friends at night! 
Where against Israel did Bashan fight ? 
The name the Amorites to Hermon gave. 
The land where Jephthah fied, his life to save. 
A town which Baasha began to build. 
. The land where Israel’s ships with gold were filled, 
. What tribe the first of all was captive brought ? 
. Whose son with Shallum in Samaria fought ? 
. Who among David's thirty had command ? 
. Whose son brought succour unto David's band? 
. A town whence David brought the shields of gold. 
. Who first among the singers was enrolled? 
. The month in which God’s house was sanctifie |. 
. What giant’s brother Israel defied ? 
. Who the doorkeeper of the ark was made ? 
. One who came not to Adonijah’s aid. 
. Whose son a warning Nehemiah brought, 

Which the courageous prophet set at nought ? 
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Though many foes encompass round, 
Yet Jean thou on the Lord ; 

Press onward firmly to the goal, 
For great is thy reward, 





